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MIKE MITCHELL 


T he medium of photography is 
dramatically variable above all 
by the sensibilities of the per¬ 
son. behind the lens. Moreover, the 
technical devices available to the 
photographer—various kinds of cam¬ 
era, lens, film, exposure time, print¬ 
ing format (large or small, on 
papers or plastics) allow for a multi¬ 
tude of choices. Usually, because we 
are accustomed to certain standard 
techniques in black and white art 
photographs, we are less concerned 
with special effects than we are with 
the images themselves. However, 
when a slightly exotic technique, 
such as infra-red film, is employed 
by a photographer, the curiosity 
aroused by the effect can undermine 
what is being photographed, unless 
it is put in the service of an artist 
whose vision is clear. 

The intriguing ability of infra¬ 
red film to exaggerate the concentra¬ 
tion of light in and around objects so 
that it seems to actually enter ma¬ 
terial, and to heighten the effect of 
both positives and negatives, is at the 


same time its primary danger. Mike 
Mitchell capitalizes on these remark¬ 
able effects but controls them. The 
clarity of his intention overrides our 
awareness of his unusual technique. 

Adding to the exoticism of Mit¬ 
chell’s current photographs are the 
gray borders around each image. 
These areas are applied by a compli¬ 
cated printing process, so that they 
are an integral part of each photo¬ 
graph and not superimposed. Mit¬ 
chell worked arduously to perfect 
this technique, and it is extremely 
important to the presentation of the 
images. He explains, "White borders 
are much too assertive. Gray is be¬ 
tween positive and negative. It cor¬ 
responds to the unconscious.” Mike 
Mitchell’s photographs are a beauti¬ 
ful example of a tricky technique 
being controlled, subdued and still 
respected so that the images created 
are about themselves, and not about 
the process. 

hat Mitchell’s photographs 
are really "about” is more 
difficult to say. Not that they 
are especially various in subject or 
intricate in technique, or even in 
intent—indeed, they are powerfully 
in keeping with the artist’s stated 
concern for them. However, it takes 
a little time to grasp this concern. At 
first glimpse we are charmed and at 
the same time baffled; one can read 
the photographs as though they were 
simply idyllic, rather glamorously 
enchanting fabrications, or evoca¬ 
tions of some world we don’t quite 
inhabit. My first look at Mitchell’s 
work over a year ago left a residue 
of doubt—it couldn’t be enduring if 
it was so bewitching. But in review¬ 
ing many of the same images and 
seeing new ones, I realized that Mit¬ 
chell’s intention far transcends the 


simple desire to be alluring. 

As expressions of Mitchell’s 
deep and unapologetic spiritual feel¬ 
ing, these images are not easily dis¬ 
sected. According to the artist, most 
of the photographs in this exhibition, 
all taken since 1973 and most with¬ 
in the last eighteen months, are pho¬ 
tographed on holy ground. Many 
represent the precincts of the Wash¬ 
ington Cathedral; others are of the 
Old Memorial Amphitheater at Ar¬ 
lington Cemetery. Because Mitchell’s 
use of light has directly to do with 
his attitude toward spiritual revela¬ 
tion, these photographs are in a way 
about Divine Light. "They are taken 
with a consciousness of what C. S. 
Lewis calls Joy,” Mitchell says. "I 
originally undertook these photo¬ 
graphs with two notions in mind— 
one having to do with Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, the way it lets light in, the 
other with this concept of Joy. Lewis 
used to walk, as a child, around Bel¬ 
fast. He would see the Mourne 
Mountains, but they were always 
slightly out of reach of his present 
reality. He said that images are 
tracks left by the passage of Joy.” 

Mitchell’s reading has been con¬ 
fessedly limited: "I’ve read very little 
very intensively,” he says. "Besides 
Lewis, the writers who have been 
especially important to me are 
Charles Williams, Teilhard de Char¬ 
din, Thomas Merton, Ira Progoff and 
Carl Jung.” As for his interest in 
other artists’ work, he insists that he 
has few, if any, conscious influences 
—and the look of his photographs 
seems to bear this out. He began 
photographing at the age of thirteen, 
progressively teaching himself, and 
has continued to deal with the cam¬ 
era in a particularly single-minded 
and personal way. 








M ost of the photographs in this 
exhibition center on two ele¬ 
ments, architecture and foli¬ 
age. Often the foliage is seen not 
directly but as lacy shadows; the 
architectural forms sometimes seem 
to partly dissolve or to swim in and 
out of corporeality. A consistent fea¬ 
ture is a centripetal or centrifugal 
organizing principle, where the cen¬ 
tral part of the image appears to be 
abruptly pulled forward, or, less often, 
recessed like the center of a whirlpool. 
The structure of these prints is al¬ 
ways clear and firm, even though 
they establish a gauzy, elusive and 
rather indeterminate spatial field. 

Objects and expansive surfaces 
in these photographs are trans¬ 
muted into light, rather than being 
illuminated from a source outside. 
Mitchell achieves this by using the 
inherent tendency of infrared film 
to give to some objects an exag¬ 
gerated white, feathery look—either 
as if they were obliterated by 
light, or in a state of combustion. 
But he never carries it to the ex¬ 
treme found, for instance, in a few 
of Minor White’s infra-red photos, 
which look like feverishly inflamed 
negatives. Consistently with Mitchell 
each photograph presents a crystal¬ 
lized world of its own. Because of 
the centrifugal rhythm and the soft 
containing edges with gray borders, 
we do not perceive these images as 
pieces of reality whose extensions on 
all sides we can imagine; they are 
contained worlds. 

The earlier photographs (such 
as Catalogue Nos. 2, 4 and 8) seem 
to be more hedonistic than the recent 
ones; they are reminiscent of the 
French Rococo painters’ eroticized 
presentations of nature. There is also 


a nostalgic quality here—the scenes 
assume an aura of places remem¬ 
bered, or places imagined as a child. 
We could not really step into these 
pictures, but they are tantalizingly 
habitable—we would simply need to 
be more delicately constituted and 
more illumined creatures ourselves. 
The newer photographs are increas¬ 
ingly spiritual, somehow at once 
ethereal and majestic, rather than 
sensuous. In their other-worldliness, 
they could be ominous; yet this light 
is not eerie but uplifting. 

ome of the earlier photographs, 
such as Catalogue No. 8, are 
relatively crisp in definition, 
making us focus both on the literal 
detail of what is photographed and 
the overall rhythmic pattern of lines 
and shadowy mottlings. At an oppo¬ 
site extreme is an image like Cata¬ 
logue No. 3, in which only a small 
architectural segment, in the lower 
center of the picture, is firmly articu¬ 
lated, surrounded by a nimbus of 
light. A compromise between these 
two extremes is struck in Catalogue 
No. 7, one of the most mysterious 
of all the images. In it, Mitchell 
allows the central section to blur, 
creating an animated, swirling sec¬ 
tion of feathery detail which breaks 
up everything including the archi¬ 
tecture seen through it; the whole 
image denies its own spatial reality 
to become an intricately unified ab¬ 
stract image whose most salient fea¬ 
ture is in the cross shape created by 
the architectural elements. Similarly, 
in Catalogue No. 5, the axis estab¬ 
lished by the tree trunk takes on a 
symbolic presence which transforms 
the meaning of the photograph; it is 
not about a scene but about the sym¬ 
bol itself of light/dark, seeming as 


it does to separate involuntarily. It is 
light and darkness as perceived in 
imagination. 

Among the photographs char¬ 
acterized as more sensual and worldly 
than the more recent, disincarnate 
ones, perhaps the most successful is 
Catalogue No. 2. Here we are pre¬ 
sented with a fictive, almost minia¬ 
turized, world. The swirling rhythms 
established by the bending tree 
trunks and sinuous branches; the 
overall effervescence of star-like foli¬ 
age, shot through with coruscating 
light; the romanticized, staged, tame¬ 
ness of it all—as in Fragonard or 
Hubert Robert—all this reminds one 
of cultivated fantasy rather than of 
the austerity of an awesome spiritual 
light. Fortunately, Mitchell seems to 
have sensed and avoided the poten¬ 
tial pitfalls inherent in his accom¬ 
plishment: he could easily have 
continued to produce photographs in 
this opulent and seductive vein until 
they became simply too mannered in 
their overwhelming lyricism to sus¬ 
tain our attention. Instead, he moved 
toward more purged and monolithic 
compositions. By clearly proclaiming 
his intention for each photograph, 
while continuing to strive for that 
amazingly volatile light, and for a 
kind of dissolving spatiality, Mitchell 
shifts attention from a dream world 
to a severer transcendental sphere. 
Catalogue No. 9 stands by itself in 
its absence of foliage, and its rela¬ 
tively stark composition. This is one 
of the simplest and finest of all the 
works in the present group, for it 
achieves beauty, without a trace of 
seduction, by its aura of grave and 
mysterious solemnity. 

Jane Livingston 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Other Lights, Nos. 1 through 23. All 
photographs are reproduced on 16" 
x 16" Ilfospeed photographic paper. 
Internal dimensions vary. 

Cover: No. 1; Nos. 2 through 9 are 
reproduced consecutively in the cata¬ 
logue. 


Mike Mitchell 


Born Washington, D.C., 1945. 

Began photographing, 1959. 

Began supporting himself with pho¬ 
tography, 1964. 

Studied Rochester Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Rochester, New York, 1965- 
1966. 

Returned to Washington, D.C. to 
take up full-time free-lance photog¬ 
raphy, 1967 to present. 

Began serious non-commercial pho¬ 
tography, 1969. 

Individual exhibition, Underground 
Gallery, New York City, 1971. (Re¬ 
viewed by A. D. Coleman, The Vil¬ 
lage Voice, March 18, 1971, and 
Popular Photography, July 1971; 
Gene Thornton, The New York 
Times, March 21, 1971.) 

Group exhibition, Photography 
Workshop, Corcoran Gallery-Dupont 
Center, 1972. (Reviewed by Neil 
Maurer, The Washington Post, 
March 19, 1972.) 

Individual exhibition, Connecticut 
College, New London, Connecticut, 
1973. 

Married Ellen Ficklen, 1973. 
"W.P.A.: Inaugural Exhibition,” 
group exhibition, Washington Proj¬ 
ect for the Arts, Washington, D.C., 
1975. 

"21 Critics in Search of Photogra¬ 
phers,” group exhibition, Intuitiveye 
Gallery, Arlington, Virginia, 1976. 
"Nation’s Capital Photographers,” 
group exhibition, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., 1976. 
Teaches Corcoran School of Art, 
Washington, D.C., 1972 to present. 
Lives Washington, D.C. 























